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A LETTER TO OUR FRIENDS. 


Tux present number commences our seventh volume of the monthly. 
For the first three years, the periodical made its appearance weekly. The 
work was begun in 1845. We deem it proper to state now our objects, 
that our labors may be understood. Our aim is to do good to the crimi- 
nal; not tc save him from punishment, but to restore him to society. 
While we condemn his errors, we may pity him. Many sympathize with 


those who suffer from misfortune, while but few sympathize with those 
who suffer from crime. 

Our work is not sectarian. We aim not to advance the cause of a party 
or a sect, but the cause of humanity in its broadest sense. Hence we 
invite persons of all denominations who have a heart to feel and to labor 
for their fallen brethren. The Saviour ‘ came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance.’ We earnestly hope that our labors may be charac- 
terized by the blessed spirit of Him who ‘ came not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them;’ and who, in his last moments of agony, prayed for his 
enemies, ‘ Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.’ 

We enter on another year with a large experience, and we believe with 
a larger circle of friends than we have ever had before. The work is 
great. Our periodical, so far, stands alone as the only one that occupies 
the entire ground of Prison Discipline. Fearlessly we have trod our way. 
Confiding in that same Divine Providence that has thus far blessed us in 
our labors, we enter cheerfully upon another year of responsibility and 
care ; fondly hoping that by our efforts we may protect the community on 
the one hand, and save the criminal on the other; ever remembering the 
gracious words of our Lord and Master: ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.’ 
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STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Tuere is no better indication of an improved state of 
the public mind, in regard to crime, than the establishment 
of Houses of Refuge and State Reform Schools. The Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature did a noble act in establishing the 
institution at Westboro’ for boys. From that period, there 
has been a strong desire to see a similar institution for the 
other sex. The subject has been several times presented to 
the notice of the Legislature. At the last session, a few 
earnest friends determined to carry the matter through, or, 
at least, to obtain some clear definite action. A petition 
was sent, carefully prepared, by Mrs. C. S. Brown, of Hub- 
bardston. This was presented. Day after day, the Com- 
mittee on Charitable Institutions met and consulted with 
the friends of the movement. A large number of interest- 
ing facts were presented, some of a very saddening character. 
The Committee were satisfied of the necessity of an insti- 
tution for Girls, and made a very valuable Report, in which 
they say :— 

‘That they are fully sensible of the importance of the subject. 
They believe that a conviction exists in the public mind of the ne- 
cessity of such an institution, — a conviction which is no hasty or 


inconsiderate conclusion, arrived at without an acquaintance with 
facts. 
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4 State Reform School for Girls. 


After stating the importance of erecting an institution for 
girls, the Committee gave some facts respecting the history 


of Houses of Reformation elsewhere, which will be read 
with interest :— 


‘In 1850, a Resolve was passed, authorizing the appointment 
of three Commissioners, ‘ to inquire into, and report to the next 
Legislature, the most approved, economical, and efficient method 
of conducting Reform Schools for Girls, now in practice in the 
different institutions established for that purpose, embracing such 
facts and suggestions as they may think proper to illustrate the 
subject.”” These Commissioners submitted their report to the 
Legislature in 1851, which will be found as No. 85 of the House 
Documents of that session. They state that they had written to 
England and France for information regarding similar institutions 
in Europe, but had learned of none established there, so nearly 
resembling what they suppose contemplated, as some already ex- 
isting in the United States. These are the ** House of Refuge,’ 
established by the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents, in the city of New York: the ‘“‘ House of Refuge,” in 
Philadelphia, — a society incorporated by the Pennsylvania legis- 
ture in 1826, which went into operation in 1828; and the “ House 
of Reformation,” established by the city of Boston, under the 
authority of an Act of the legislature of March 4, 1826. Each of 
the two first-mentioned originated with a private association, and 
has been sustained by such association, jointly with the aid of the 
city and the State. Juvenile offenders of both sexes have been 
admitted to each of these institutions; and, after having been in 
operation about a quarter of a century, and having had some thou- 
sands under their care, a confident belief is expressed, that “‘ three- 


fourths of the whole number have been saved from ruin and re- 
formed !”’’ 


A great many facts were elicited of the most painful 
character. Even females of the most tender age were sent 


out by their parents for the very vilest purposes. The Com- 
mittee say, — 


‘ That there is, in all the large towns and cities of the Common- 
wealth, —more particularly in Boston, — a great number of neg- 
lected and exposed females, between the ages of eight and sixteen 
years, — children without parents, or whose parents are habitually 
drunken, brutish, or profligate,—who are vagrants about the 
streets and thoroughfares, sometimes peddling small articles, and 
pilfering ; who are notoriously profane and obscene in speech, and 
lewd and depraved in character. Some are sent out by their own 
parents, who live on the gains of their dishonesty or pollution. It 
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was testified before the Committee, from personal knowledge of the 
fact, that a female, who, a short time since, committed suicide in 
the House of Correction at the age of eighteen, commenced her 
career of profligacy and crime, by being sent out by her own mother 
for purposes of licentiousness. 

These young females are habituated to the use of intoxicating 
drink. It is stated to be a requisite in all houses of ill-fame, not 
one of which, it is said, could be sustained without it. The females 
confess that they resort to it ‘“‘ to keep their consciences down.”’’ 


It has been found, from bitter experience, that young 
females cannot be reformed by being sentenced to the House 
of Correction. 


‘No reformation in females of this character is to be expected 
from sending them to the House of Correction. From the last 
Report, made by the Inspectors of Prisons, to the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Boston, it appears, that, in less than six months, end- 
ing the 22d December last, 221 females were sent to the House of 
Correction, of which number more than one-half had been pre- 
viously committed, — many of them several times. For the second 
time, 32 had been committed; for the third time, 22; for the 
fourth time, 15; for the fifth time, 14; for the sixth time and 
over, 29; and for the tenth time and over, 15. One witness, an 
elderly matron, testified that she had known of many hundreds, 
perhaps a thousand, who had been sent there, but could not recall 
a single instance of reformation. 


A very lamentable fact was brought out in reference to 
the manner in which unsuspecting females are decoyed, 
who come from the country. 


‘It was also testified, that many unsuspecting females, even of 
tender age, are decoyed from other States, particularly from Maine, 
by agents sent thither for the purpose, under the pretence of ob- 
taining for them places in reputable families in the city, when the 
real object was to take them to some house of infamy. Exposed 
and helpless, they have there fallen an easy prey. Girls as young 
as thirteen have been found in these haunts of sin, and taken to 
the Female Refuge; but, as no legal power is possessed to restrain 
them there, they are often found again by some pimp or bawd, 
who is sent to induce them to return. 


Some very interesting facts were gathered from the City 
Marshal’s Report, than whom no officer is better capable of 
giving correct judgment. He says: — 
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‘I know of no one thing that is so much needed as a proper 
home for idle and vagrant female children, the ascertained number 
of which is 184. There are, undoubtedly, 300 of the same char- 
acter now in the city. Many of them have been so long neglected 
that they are familiar with crime in its worst forms, but against 
whom it is difficult to procure evidence; and, when procured, the 
only place they can be sent to is the House of Correction or the 
House of Industry for short terms, and then they are suffered to 
go at large, without a proper home or friends to care for them. . . . 

‘Children are easily ruined, and they are easily saved. There 
is in them no natural recoil from kind and wise guidance. The 
crowd —the disciples even—may thrust them away; but they 
easily hear that voice, which says, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to 
come unto me;”’ and, in many cases, it is our neglect, and the 
temptations that we permit to solicit them, which prevent their 
obeying this blessed invitation. When the Danish Commissioner 
came here to inspect the prisons, and investigate the subject of 
prison discipline, after examining the public school system, and 
some of our institutions of charity, he said that they had destroyed 
his interest in prisons; for here was something which, well car- 
ried out, would almost make them needless. Take care of the 
child, and, in all probability, there will be no occasion to imprison 
the man. Jails and prisons built of stone, and to stand’ for ages, 
will hereafter be scarcely more than stupendous monuments of 
our neglect of the young.” ’ 


Of course, in laying out a foundation for a Reform School 
for Girls, it was found necessary to be guided very much by 
the institution already erected for boys. ‘The Report of the 
Trustees states : — 


‘ That five years have elapsed since the opening of the institu- 
tion. Nearly one thousand boys have been subjects of its disci- 
pline, of whom six hundred have gone forth to their various places 
in the community, many of them, we have reason to believe, car- 
rying hence characters and principles that justify the confident 
expectation of their future usefulness and respectability. ... May 
we not say that the institution has vindicated its claim to public 
confidence and support, and answered fully the reasonable expec- 
tations of its founders ?’ 

‘During the last year, 262 were admitted, and 239 discharged, 
of which number, 172 were indentured, —43 to farmers and gar- 
deners, 84 to boot and shoe makers, 8 to carpenters, and 37 to 
other trades.’ 


New York and Pennsylvania have already gone forward in 
this good work. We do sincerely hope that Massachusetts 
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will not be backward. We regret that the Legislature 
have only pledged $20,000 on condition that a like sum is 
given by private benevolence. This will only answer for a 
beginning. 

Much credit is due to the friends of the movement for 
carrying it forward thus far, especially to the friend who 
sent in the petition. A nobler work could not occupy the 
mind of any one, and a more fitting work, especially for 
females. 


The Report closes by the following appeal: — 


‘Having been one of the first to set the example of such an in- 
stitution, shall she be one of the last in extending its redeeming 
and reforming influences to neglected, exposed, and erring females ? 
Let her not delay to crown her public charities with this, — the 
noblest and the best. It is for her Legislature to will it, and the 
work is done. Let her not wait for a Lyman to present an incen- 
tive, by the tender of his bounty; but let her now take the initia- 
tive, and, provoking to good works, make such a liberal offer as 
will invite a response from private munificence. It is believed to 
be advantageous to success to enlist individual interest and bounty 
to co-operate with the State in this heavenly charity.’ 


THE MORAL LAW. 


‘ Aut true glory rests, 
All praise of safety, and all happiness, 
Upon the moral law. Egyptian Thebes, 
Tyre by the margin of the sounding waves, 
Palmyra central in the desert, fell! 
And the arts died by which they had been raised. 
Call Archimedes from his buried tomb 
Upon the plain of vanished Syracuse, 
And feelingly this age shall make report 
How insecure, how baseless in itself, 
Is that philosophy whose sway is framed 
For mere material instruments ; how weak 
Those arts and high inventions, if unpropped 

By virtue ! 




































SINGULAR CRIMINAL CASE. 


Ar the commencement of the 18th century, when the tor- 
ture was still in vogue in the north of Germany, the arm of 
justice had reached a robber who had long been committing 
depredations in the vicinity of a provincial town. Sentence 
of death was pronounced upon him; and, on the 15th of 
August, 1704, he was conducted to the place of execution, 
where the gibbet awaited him. The procession moved from 
the prison through the streets, which, as well as the doors 
and windows of the houses, were filled with spectators. 
The culprit, nothing daunted, made his salutations on all 
sides; and, in passing through a narrow street, he perceived 
a journeyman locksmith, whom he had formerly known by 
name and reputation, looking out of a lower window. 
Moved by the sight, this man had drawn his attention by 
ejaculating, ‘I should like to know how such a hardened 
sinner must feel under the gallows!’ No sooner had the 
criminal heard these words, than, absorbed in thought, he 
seemed to take no farther notice of the crowd which accom- 
panied him, and, with downcast looks, pursued his way 
out of the town-gate. The clergyman who attended, and 
against whose exhortations he had hitherto obstinately 
closed his heart, conceived that a better spirit had at length 
awoke in him, — that he repented his misdeeds, and that it 
was now time to prepare him for eternity. The worthy 
divine, however, perceived but too soon that not another 
word was to be gained from him. All the pains he took 
proved in vain, so that, on his arrival at the gallows, he was 
compelled to deliver him up to the executioner, with these 
words: ‘I have done my duty: forgive him, O my Sa- 
vior, and be merciful to him! Amen!’ The executioner 
was about to put the fatal cord round his neck, when he 
suddenly roused himself, and cried, ‘Stop! what I have 
hitherto thought myself bound to conceal respecting my 
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accomplices, I will now disclose to the judges, since I clearly 
see that there is no hope of pardon forme. Death dissolves 
all ties in this world, and, before I leave it for ever, I will rid 
it of one dangerous wretch.’ The judge, who was present, 
and to whom this circumstance was immediately reported, 
approached the scaffold; and, after he had heard the denun- 
ciation from the lips of the delinquent, the execution of the 
sentence was deferred, and the criminal conducted back to 
prison. Here he was anew examined the same day, and 
declared that R., the locksmith above mentioned, had been 
one of his most trusty accomplices, and been concerned with 
him in the perpetration of many robberies and murders. 

The man was forthwith apprehended ; and, as he persisted 
in the protestation of his innocence, he was confronted with 
the culprit. The precision with which the latter stated to 
the accused, times, places, and many other particulars, and 
the firmness with which he looked him in the face, com- 
pletely disconcerted the poor fellow, and excited more and 
more the suspicion of the judges, which was farther strength- 
ened by the consideration, that there was no imaginable 
motive which could have induced the criminal to prefer a 
false charge. ‘The extreme dismay of the accused was pro- 
bably a principal circumstance in confirming the judges in 
the belief that the locksmith was really an accomplice of 
the convict. The judges, who were almost morally certain 
of the guilt of the accused, had the less hesitation to recur 
to the torture, for the purpose of wringing from him a con- 
fession. He was delivered over the same night to the 
executioner; but, unable to endure the torments of the in- 
fernal contrivances, he declared, before the expiration of the 
first quarter of an hour, that he was guilty. After this con- 
fession, his judges lost no time in pronouncing sentence, 
which purported that he should suffer the same fate as his 
accomplice; but, as he had performed only a subordinate 
part in the crimes which they had committed together, he 
should be executed first. 

Amid the tolling of the bells, and crowds of spectators, 


the train once more proceeded to the place of execution; 
1* 
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and, having reached it, the executioner’s assistants were 
about to throw the cord over the head of the supposed ac- 
complice, when his accuser, who stood by, again cried, as 
on the former occasion, ‘Stop!’ adding, ‘I wish to speak 
once more to the judge; let me be conducted to him.’ The 
members of the tribunal being this time again assembled 
at the foot of the scaffold, the presiding judge ascended to 
hear what the delinquent had to say. In a loud voice, that 
could be heard by the whole throng, he thus addressed 
them: ‘ This locksmith, sir, whom I accused, is perfectly 
innocent, and my charge against him was a false and ma- 
licious invention. You will, no doubt, be surprised, and at 
a loss to conceive what could have induced me, in the last 
moments of my life, to play such a trick. Learn, then, that 
several of my accomplices promised to rescue me from pri- 
son. As no attempt had been made, when I stood here the 
first time, I could not help thinking that some unforeseen 
obstacle must have prevented them from keeping their pro- 
mise, and that, if I could but gain time, they might still 
carry it into effect; for we keep our word to each other, 
even though the way to its fulfilment led through hell it- 
self. In this conviction, I bethought me, on the morning 
that I was brought hither, of means to defer my execution. 
Among the crowd drawn together on the occasion, I espied 
this man at a window. In passing I heard him say, 
‘I should like to know how such a man must feel under 
the gallows!’ The idea darted like lightning through my 
brain to accuse him of being my accomplice, in order in this 
manner to delay my execution, and to prolong my life a lit- 
tle. Now, however, I see that I must not reckon any longer 
on my associates, being firmly convinced that they must 
already have suffered, somewhere or other, the fate which 
here awaits me. I have therefore resolved to follow them, 
after doing this inquisitive fellow (pointing to the smith) the 
favor to gratify his wish before my end; for now he knows 
from experience how a man feels when he stands beneath the 
gallows” He then motnted the ladder, and submitted qui- 
etly to his fate. The innocent locksmith paid dearly for 
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the too loud utterance of his harmless wish. Fright and 


agony of mind put an end to his life on the fourth day after 
his liberation. 


LOVE OF ACCUMULATION. 
BY GEORGE R. RUSSELL, ESQ. 


THERE are hard, exacting men, whose only utility in the world 
is in creating a disgust which deters others from following their 
example, — men who have but one standard of judgment, and who 
classify their fellow-creatures according to the value of their notes 
and their credit at bank,— who acknowledge no worth but the 
worth of dollars, and put a value on property and its possessor 
which entitles the latter to an adoration not inferior to that once 
paid to the golden calf. These harpies of society, who fatten on 
the misfortunes and necessities of others, biding their time, and 
hoarding up their power, to be carefully doled out at the highest 
rate, look impatiently for that periodical visitation, a ‘ stringent 
money-market ;’ and when the panic-stirring guest, like Medusa’s 
head, has turned bank-directors into stones, they smell ‘ the battle 
afar off,’ and, in these times of trouble, prowl about the streets 
like Shylocks, with knife and scales, seeking their pounds of flesh. 
A man of this class looks on the making of money as the chief end 
of life. His thoughts and conversation and dreams are eter- 
nally on money; and he likes it so well that he not only gets all he 
can, but keeps all he gets, anddeaves others to pay what he owes 
to the community which protects him and his ill-got gains. He 
improves upon scriptural injunction, and does his charities so 
stealthily, that not only does his left hand not know what his right 
doeth, but both are equally ignorant of the fact. He lives as 
though his investments could be transferred to the credit of his 
account in another world, —if the thought ever occurs to him that 
death can cross his threshold and have the presumption to step 
between him and his balance-sheet, interfering with all calcula- 
tions of interest, when so many pauper establishments are court- 
ing his appropriate attention; and yet the grisly leveller stands 
by his bedside, and ushers him into possession of a very small 
piece of real estate, to which the only valuable article of personal 
property he takes with him is the plate on his coffin-lid. 
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the too loud utterance of his harmless wish. Fright and 
agony of mind put an end to his life on the fourth day after 
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PRISON MARTYRS. 

Tue prison has had its martyrs as well as the church. 
Understanding by the term ‘martyr’ one who suffers 
unjustly, we might recount, alas! a thousand tales of mar- 
tyrdom in which liberty or life—nay, both liberty and life 
—have been taken away without cause, or without ade- 
quate cause. Using the word ‘ martyr,’ in its etymological 
and primitive sense, as denoting a witness, we find in his- 
tory a host of sufferers who in their sufferings bear witness 
against hasty judgments, disproportionate punishments, and 
especially against the infliction of death. What a terrible 
thought it is that an innocent man should have been 
robbed of life by the hand of the law! The bare possi- 
bility of such an event is the condemnation of death- 
punishments. Nothing less than infallibility should be 
possessed by a tribunal which awards the loss of human 
life. By inflicting Capital Punishments, society takes what 
it cannot restore. No matter how palpable the innocence 
of the martyr may appear after his execution, — no matter 
how gross the injustice,—no matter how repentant the 
judge, — there is no recompense, no redress: the breath of 
life has vanished, and cannot be recalled. Surely the law 
will become more just, if it do not become also more mer- 
ciful. In a measure, it has become more just and more 
merciful: still, what room for improvement! If less lavish 
of life than formerly, courts of justice are still too reckless 
of liberty. There is often a precipitancy, not to say sloven- 
liness, about the administration of what is called justice, 
especially in our minor courts. ‘Trials are hastened on, 
and hurried over, to suit the convenience of the bench or 
the bar. Custom makes all things easy, the practice of 
injustice included. ‘The heart hardens, and the conscience 
becomes dull, under the constant pressure of judicial pro- 
ceedings. Justices, who have their venison and their port 
in immediate prospect, are liable to think more of their 
own comforts than of the rights of ‘the prisoner at the 
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bar,’ or the demoralizing tendency of the cell, the prison- 
yard, and the tread-mill; and so has it often come to pass, 
that innocent men have been consigned to the privations 
and degradations of a prison. ‘The innocent have suffered, 
too, from defective evidence, from the want of pecuniary 
resources sufficient to procure counsel, from the accidental 
absence of a necessary witness. The best of men, espe- 
cially in the humbler walks of life, have fallen into an 
entanglement of circumstances which first awakened sus- 
picion, then brought a legal charge, and finally led to a 
dungeon. Few are there who do not know instances in 
which young men have been consigned to a jail as male- 
factors, who, in all probability, were as innocent as them- 
selves. Painful indeed is the sight!—a youth of promise, 
an intellectual youth, a moral youth, hurried from his home, 
from his pursuits, and consigned to the company of thieves 
and vagabonds, for no fault of his own, but through a mere 
accident. 

Prison-martyrs are a numerous class. We will borrow a 
few cases from the pages of history. 


In 1765, there lived at Abbeville, in France, a noble and 
beneficent lady, the abbess of Villancourt. Her fortune 
was given to the poor; only a small portion of it did she 
take into her own hands, and that she appropriated to the 
education of an orphan, the son of a relative, a superior 
officer, who had died in the service of Louis XV. The 
object of her kind attentions was the Chevalier Labarre, 
who was distinguished by his personal qualities, and by an 
unusual warmth of imagination. 

The Chevalier Labarre had been smitten by one of the 
young ladies who boarded in the convent which was pre- 
sided over by Madame de Villancourt. The young lady 
was the ward of an oflicer of justice named De Soyecourt, 
who, led by motives of interest, intended to unite her in 
marriage with one of his nephews. 

The abbess, informed by the young lady of the invin- 
cible antipathy which she felt towards the alliance, thought 
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it her duty to protect a young woman who had been 
entrusted to her care. By her influence her boarder was 
taken out of the hands of the unworthy guardian. 

The magistrate conceived an implacable hatred against 
the abbess. Ordinary revenge did not satisfy him: he 
resolved to punish the abbess through her relative Labarre. 
Events favored this guilty design. One day, Labarre and 
a friend who was with him were observed to keep their 
hats on their heads in sight of a procession of monks. 
Some days after, a crucifix which stood on the bridge of 
Abbeville was found mutilated. De Soyecourt saw the 
advantage which, in that superstitious age, he might draw 
from these facts. He informed the Bishop of Amiens of 
the numerous scandals which, according to him, took place 
night after night; he declared that the image of Christ was 
the object of frightful profanations; that on several occa-— 
sions the sacred wafer had been taken away, had been per- 
forated, and had even shed blood. Inquiry was made. 
The only point established was, that the Chevalier Labarre 
had not taken off his hat as the procession passed by. 
This, however, was enough for the magistrate, who was 
conversant with the meshes and tricks of the law. Putting 
the two charges of impiety together, he accused five young 
men of the first families of the country, among whom were 
Labarre and Moisrel, the only two who were apprehended, 
the rest having taken to flight. Labarre underwent exa- 
mination with calm and courageous frankness. He forgot 
his own dangers in order to exculpate Moisrel. Neverthe- 
less, he was found guilty. The terrible sentence was pro- 
nounced on the 28th of February, 1766. Labarre and 
another were declared convicted of the crime of ‘ having 
sung abominable and execrable songs against the Virgin 
and the saints,” and were condemned to be tortured, to 
have their tongues torn out, and then to be burnt. Labarre 
appealed to the parliament of Paris. He was well defended, 
but the sentence was confirmed. Accordingly, the young 
man was brought forth to receive his punishment. He 
simply saluted some persons who gave him signs of recog- 
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nition. The crowd pressed around the mournful procession, 
and everywhere prevailed the silence of grief and alarm. 
Labarre showed the most stoical fortitude. The priest by 
whom he was attended shed tears. Labarre urged him to 
take some refreshment with him. ‘ You will,’ he said, 
‘have need of strength no less than myself, if you are to 
endure the horrid spectacle’ The melancholy repast over, 
the fatal moment came. Required to confess his crime and 
implore forgiveness, Labarre maintained that he had done 
nothing to offend God, nor could he repeat the form of 
words which had been prepared. On refusing to put out 
his tongue, the executioners, shrinking from their office, 
made a pretence to tear it out and burn it. He received 
the fatal blow, and his body was tossed into the flames. 
Duval de Soyecourt’s vengeance was allowed to proceed 
no further. He became the object of universal hatred, and, 


torn by remorse and overwhelmed by melancholy, he died 
in March, 1771. 


THE PRESENT LIFE IN VIEW OF THE FUTURE. 


Ou, if we are not bitterly deceived ; 
If this familiar spirit that communes 

With yours this hour, that has the power to search 
All things but its own compass, is a spark 

Struck from the burning essence of its God ; 

If, as we dream, in every radiant star 

We see a shining gate, through which the soul, 

In its degrees of being, will ascend ; 

If, when these weary organs drop away, 

We shall forget their uses, and commune — 

With angels and each other, as the stars 

Mingle their light in silence and in love, — 

What is this fleshly fetter of a day, 

That we should bind it with immortal flowers ! 
How do we ever gaze upon the sky, 

And watch the lark soar up till he is lost, 

And turn to our poor, perishing dreams away, 
Without one tear for our imprisoned wings ! 














THE PULPIT. 


BY REV. A. BATTLES. 


Tue minister should be true to his moral not less than 
his religious convictions. He must be bold and independent 
in his application of the principles of Christianity, as he 
understands them, calling upon men to deal justly and 
love mercy. He must be free to test every social custom 
and institution by Christianity. If avarice has driven con- 
science from the exchange and the counter; if party spirit 
has banished religion from the caucus-room and the ballot- 
box; if the church has sold itself to pride and power; if 
fashion is cankering the heart, — why shall it not be spoken 
out in unequivocal speech? Who may criticize such 
things, if not the commissioned messenger of truth? What 
shall save the flock from the hungry mouth of the wolf, if 
the shepherd is not to give notice when danger approaches ? 
The minister should remember his high calling, and, rather 
than conceal his honest convictions, he should leave the 
mahogany desk and the carpeted aisles to stand in the 
street; or, seeking the forests, he should make a stump his 
pulpit, the winds of heaven his choir, and the trees and 
beasts his audience. Before he became a minister, it is 
presumed that God made him a man: let him, then, forfeit 
his parish rather than deny his manhood. Indeed, as the 
eloquent Chapin has said, ‘ Every society should under- 
stand, that, though they own the church and have bought 
the pews, they have not bought the minister. His soul is 
worth no more than any other man’s; but it is all he has; 
and he cannot afford to sell it for asalary. If a parishioner 
does not like the preaching, he can go elsewhere; but the 
minister cannot so easily get another soul.’ The prime 
condition of the Pulpit’s efficacy is its freedom. Never was 
there more need of boldness in reproving sin than now; 
and, when the strong tide of worldliness, rising high, 
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threatens to bear away the ancient landmarks of the 
church, it is no time to halt and compromise, and soften 
the words until they glide into the ear without shocking 
the most delicate nerves, —but to assert the everlasting 
right and echo the voice of God. The minister had better 
dig, ay, or bey, or die even, than to exchange his garb of 
a high priest of truth for a mere worldling’s dress, and sink 
into a mere cumberer of the ground. When he becomes a 
simple piece of pulpit furniture, the speaking-trumpet of 
his audience, and regards the pews as so many Sinais 
from which he is to receive his ten commandments, it is 
better for all that there should be neither pulpits nor 
ministers. People will go to ruin fast enough, without a 
hireling ministry to pave the way, and help them in their 
descent. 


— 


THE HUMAN SOUL. 


BY REY. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Wiruin the range of human ken, there is nothing that God 
has done so grandly as man. It was his last and his best work. 
The heaven and the earth, the waters and the mountains, the fir- 
mament and armies of clouds, are insignificant matters in compari- 
son with the meanest Hottentot that ever stupidly gazed upon 
them. All the force of God’s heavenly army, the bright procession 
of glittering stars, wheeling in space and moving in silence along 
their appointed ways, upon paths which none can see, but from 
which, through ages, they never wander nor stumble therein; the 
pomp of this stellar host, bannered with light, is transcendent. 
But every globe is but a huge deadness. They neither think nor 
choose, nor joy nor sorrow; pulseless, passionless, they swing 
through the circuits struck by the hand of God, for the same rea- 
son that the shuttle darts, or the ball from the unconscious bat, 
or the shuttlecock between two battledores. 

But within the meanest man there lives a nature on which all 
eternity may work, without fully developing it. The intellect, the 
soul, the affections, —they are something of God. All the uni- 
verse is but their cradle; and these elements, in their lowest state, 
in their rudest life, are yet in value beyond all the fabric of the 
earth. 

The death of Christ gave that knowledge, and that testimony 
has been the secret of the humanities and dignities which have 
sprung up along the path of the gospel. 
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INFLUENCE OF CRIME ON THE DOMESTIC 
CIRCLE, 


Txe most melancholy feature in the history of Crime is 
that it inflicts the keenest suffering upon the innocent. It 
is sad enough to enter the cell, and contemplate the fallen 
and the guilty. But when we turn from these, and enter 
the once quiet and peaceful home of the prisoner, and 
see the anguish of those who never partook of crime for 
which the guilty are imprisoned, our hearts are pained at 
the thought that so much suffering should fall upon the 
guiltless and the innocent. 

Now, the object of our labors is not merely to awaken 
an interest in behalf of the prisoner, but also to plead for 
the innocent. We have been misunderstood. We are 
every day brought into connection with the families of 
criminals. Mothers and brothers come to our door, plead- 
ing earnestly for us to intercede for some dear child, one 
lovely and innocent, but now the tenant of the cold, damp 
cell. A mother writes :— 

‘Oh, sir, is there a mother’s heart that would not bleed 
at the recital of the sufferings of a beloved, erring child?... 
There is no sacrifice that I would not make for his release ; 
for he was always an affectionate child.... There is but 
one Being that knows the anguish of a devoted mother’s 
heart. He has said, “1 will be with thee through the deep 
waters of affliction.”’ Such is the anguish of a mother’s 
heart. How much depends on right training in youth! 
What are all our schools of learning, without a proper 
education at the fireside! 

Not only do mothers suffer for their children, but wives 
suffer for their husbands. Mutually pledging themselves 
upon the altar, how terrible is the thought that in a few 
years there is a separation! Intemperance, perhaps, creeps 
into the family circle, like the serpent into the first earthly 
paradise. The world is full of such terrible facts. Here is 
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one before us now, which we give to our readers; and then 
we must close, leaving them to their own reflections : — 


‘A Scene From Reat Lire: Woman’s Love.— We saw 
last evening an apt illustration of the affection of woman. A 
poor, inebriated wretch had been taken to the calaboose. His 
conduct in the street, and also after he was placed in the cell, was 
of such a violent character that it became necessary to handcuff 
him. The demon rum had possession of his soul; and he gave 
vent to his ravings in curses so profane as to shock the senses of 
his fellow-prisoners, one of whom, in the same cell, at his own 
solicitation, was placed in a separate apartment. A woman 
appeared at the grating, and in her hands she had a rude fray, 
upon which were placed some slices of bread, fresh from the 
hearth-stone, and other little delicacies for her erring husband. 
She stood at the bar gazing intently into the thick gloom where 
her manacled companion wildly raved. Her voice was low and 
soft; and, as she called his name, its utterance was as plaintive as 
the melody of a fond and crushed spirit. 

‘The tears streamed from her eyes; and there in the dark 
prison-house, the abode of the most wretched and depraved, the 
tones of her voice found their way into that wretched man’s heart ; 
and he knelt in sorrow and in silence before his young and 
injured wife, while his heart found relief in tears such only as a 
man can weep. Though the iron still bound his wrists, he placed 
his hands, with their heavy insignia of degradation, confidingly 
and affectionately upon the brow of his fair companion, and 
exclaimed, “‘ Katy, I will be a better man.” There upon a rude 
seat she had spread the humble meal which she had prepared with 
her own hands; and, after he had finished, she rose to depart, 
bidding him be calm and resigned for her sake, with the assu- 
rance that she would bring him a friend to go on his bond, and 
that she would return and take him home. And she left him, a 
strong man, with his head drooping upon his breast, a very 
coward, humiliated before the weak and tender being whose 
presence and affection had stilled the angry passions of his soul. 
True to the instincts of her love and promise, she did return with 
one who went on his bond for his appearance next morning; and, 
with his hand clasped in that of his lovely wife, she led him away, 
a penitent, and, we trust, a better man. There were those who 
laughed, as that pale, meek woman bore off her erring husband ; 
but she heeded them not, and her self-sacrificing heart knew or 
cared for nothing, in its holy and heaven-born instincts, but to 
preserve and protect him whom she loved with all the devotion of 
a wife and a woman.’ 








PEACE. 
BY QUAINT GEORGE HERBERT, 


Wuom Coleridge alludes to as‘ the model of a man, a gentleman, and a clergy- 
man;’” and adds, ‘that the quaintness of some of his thoughts (not of his diction, 
than which nothing could be more pure, manly, and unaffected) has blinded modern 


readers to the great general merit of his poems, which are for the most part excellent 
in their kind.’ 





Sweet Peace, where dost thou dwell? I humbly crave, 
Let me once know. 
I sought thee in a secret cave, 
And ask’d if peace were there ; 
A hollow wind did seem to answer, ‘ No! 
Go, seek elsewhere.’ 


I did; and, going, did a rainbow note : 
Surely, thought I, 
This is the lace of Peace’s coat, 
I will search out the matter ; 
But, while I look’d, the clouds immediately 





Did break and scatter. 


Then went I to a garden, and did spy 
A gallant flower, 
The crown imperial. ‘Sure,’ said [, 
‘ Peace at the root must dwell.’ 
But, when I digg’d, I saw a worm devour 
What show’d so well. 


At length I met a reverend good old man ; 
Whom when for peace 
I did demand, he thus began : 
‘ There was a prince of old 
At Salem dwelt, who lived with good increase 
Of flock and foid. 


‘He sweetly lived : yet sweetness did not save 
His life from foes ; 
But, after death, out of his grave 
There sprang twelve stalks of wheat ; 
Which many wondering at, got some of those 
To plant and set. 














Temperance. 


‘It prosper’d strangely, and did soon disperse 
Through all the earth ; 
For they that taste it do rehearse, 
That virtues lie therein ; 
A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth, 
By flight of sin. 


‘ Take of this grain which in my garden grows, 
And grows for you : 
Make bread of it ; and that repose 
And peace, which everywhere 
With so much earnestness you do pursue, 
Is only there.’ 


TEMPERANCE. 


Ar a temperance-meeting held in Alabama, about six 
years ago, Col. Lemanousky, who had been twenty-three 
years in the army of Napoleon Bonaparte, addressed the 
meeting. He arose before the audience, tall, erect, and 
vigorous, with a glow of health upon his cheek, and 
said : -— 


* You see before you a man seventy years old. I have fought 
two hundred battles, have fourteen wounds on my body, have 
lived thirty days on horse-flesh, with the bark of trees for my 
bread, snow and ice for my drink, the canopy of heaven for my 
covering, without stockings or shoes on my feet, and only a few 
rags of clothing. In the deserts of Egypt I have marched for 
days with a burning sun upon my naked head; feet blistered in 
the scorching sand; and with eyes, nostrils, and mouth filled 
with dust, — and with a thirst so tormenting that I have opened 
the veins of my arms and sucked my own blood. Do you ask me 
how I survived all these horrors? I answer, that, under the 
providence of God, I owe my preservation, my health and vigor, 
to this fact, that I never drank a drop of spirituous liquor in my 
life! And,’ continued he, ‘Baron Larry, chief of the medical 
staff of the French Army, has stated as a fact, that the six thou- 
sand survivors who had safely returned from Egypt were all of 
them men who had abstained from ardent spirits.’ 

Q* 














INSTANCES OF REFORMATION. 


WE have gathered up a large number of facts in relation 
to reformed prisoners. The papers of the day seldom pub- 
lish such instances. When a convict falls, then thousands 
are ready to herald the fact. We know of numerous cases 
where convicts are doing well, and we feel that we can- 


not do a better work than to give such instances to our 
readers : — 





‘J F was a man of a good deal of intellect and 
energy of mind. He had been sent to State Prison for horse- 
stealing, and was the leader of mischief wherever he chanced to 
be. Overcome by the persevering kindness of the officers of the 
prison, he at length made up his mind to reform. He ehanged 
the whole course of his conduct in prison, and, on his release, 
came with the strongest recommendations. He was aided to get 
into business, by money, which was freely advanced to him. He 
soon, from his earnings, returned the money so loaned him, and, 
at the last accounts, was continuing his course of honest living. 

‘Ss WwW had been a sailor and a pirate, and for the 
three first years of his imprisonment, had gloried in his capacity 
to set all authority at defiance, and to endure, without yielding, 
any punishment which could be inflicted upon him. During that 
whole period, he was in a continual state of war upon his over- 
seer. An entire change in the manner of treating him was 
adopted. He was reasoned with and dealt kindly by, and as 
complete a change came over him. For the remaining eighteen 
months of his confinement, he was a pattern of good order and 
obedience. At the end of his sentence, a place was obtained, and 
money advanced to assist him in his outfit. He has returned 
part of the advance out of his earnings, and it is believed he will 
continue in his efforts at obtaining an honest livelihood; because 


it is evident that he has at length, and for the first time in his 
life, learned the lesson of self-control.’ 





In the constitution of the Sandwich Islands, the first article 
reads as follows: —‘ It is our fixed decree, 1. That no law shall 
be enacted which is at variance with the word of Jehovah, or at 
variance with the general spirit of his word. All the laws of the 


islands shall be in consistency with the general spirit of God's 
law.’ 











THE FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL. 


‘He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall 
surely be put to death.’ — Exod. xxi. 16. 


THERE never was a greater outrage against God and 
humanity, than was committed when the Fugitive Slave 
Bill became a law in the United States. It might have 
been that all its enormities were not seen by its advocates ; 
but one thing seems clear, and that is, it was designed to 
give an advantage to Slavery. The late scenes in Boston, 
where a man was carried off during mid-day, even through 
State-street, during the hours of High ’Change, show what 
power has been gained by its enactment. We need no 
higher proof that a law is obnoxious, than that it has to be 
enforced at the point of the bayonet. The slaveholder 
may think he has gained a great victory, but we can assure 
him that a few more such victories would ruin him! The 
North has been aroused. A voice has gone out that will 
not cease till this law is removed from the statute-book. 
We need not enlarge on its terrible features. It has carried 
terror and desolation everywhere. The noblest feelings of 
our nature have been outraged. Its horrors cannot be 
portrayed. It is time to ask what can be done to effect its 
repeal. In a government like that of the United States, 
there is always a way open to reach our rulers. The 
power is in the hands of the people. Of course we cannot 
in our limited way go largely into this matter, but we can 
throw out a few thoughts. There is one feature in Slavery 
which seems to be overlooked. It has a power of concen- 
tration. In the North we effect but little, mainly owing to 
a division of parties. Slavery gathers up its forces, and 
moves forward like a mighty giant, and accomplishes its 
purposes. The time has come when there must be more 
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unity among freemen. The power is still in the hands of 
the North.* 

There are many ways to effect a removal of this infamous 
law :— 

1. There should be petitions sent from all the Free States 
for its repeal. This we have a perfect right to do; and this 
may be done by a proper organization. 

2. Every man should refuse to aid in carrying out the 
law. Let slaveholders know, that, if they want to make a 
hunting-ground of our free soil, we are not willing to be 
their dogs to do their work. 

38. Our halls of justice and our prisons should be closed 
against all such infamous business. Our very court-house 
was made not only a prison, but turned into barracks for 
the accommodation of a brutal soldiery. 

4. When a fugitive is confined as Burns was, let us not 
forget to visit him, and give him that comfort which he 
needs under such a trial. This we did on the Sabbath 
when he was confined as a prisoner in our court-house.t In 
these various ways we may accomplish something, and in 
due time the infernal law will be abolished. 


* According to the census of 1850, the Free States had a population of 
13,434,922, while the Slave States had a population of 9,612,969, including 
slaves; and a free population of 6,408,656. The vote for the President in 
1852 from the Free States was 2,318,580, while from the Slave States it was 
only 820,553, exclusive of South Carolina. The Free States are entitled to 
144 Representatives, 32 Senators, while the Slave States have only 90 Re- 
presentatives and 30 Senators. 


+ Our practice every Sabbath is to spend a portion of the day in visiting 
the prison, and holding religious conversation with the inmates. Finding 
that the authorities insisted on holding Burns as a prisoner in the Court 
House, we demanded admittance on common Christian ground, and it was 
granted. The following letter was sent from the Marshal : — 


Unitrep Srates Marsnar’s Orrice, 
Rev. Cuartes Spear. Boston, May 27, 1854. 

Dear Sir, — In reply to your note, I have to say, that, by accompanying 
the bearer hereof, you will be admitted to see the alleged fugitive ; or, if 
inconvenient to come now, you will be admitted to see him at any time 
during the day, by application to my office. 

Respectfully, Watson Freeman, U. S. Marshal. 





MY CONSCIENCE IS MY CROWN. 


BY ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 


My conscience is my crown ; 
Contented thoughts, my rest ; 
My heart is happy in itself ; 
My bliss is in my breast. 


Enough, I reckon wealth ; 
A mean, the surest lot ; 

That lies too high for base contempt, 
Too low for envy’s shot. 


My wishes are but few, 
All easy to fulfil : 

I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will. 


I have no hopes but one, 
Which is of heavenly reign : 

Effects attained, or not desired, 
All lower hopes refrain. 


I feel no care of coin ; 
Well-doing is my wealth : 

My mind to me an empire is, 
While grace affordeth health. 


I wrestle not with rage, 
While fury’s flame doth burn ; 
It is in vain to stop the stream 
Until the tide doth turn. 


But when the flame is out, 
And ebbing wrath doth end, 
I turn a late enraged foe 
Into a quiet friend. 


And taught with often proof, 
A tempered calm I find 

To be most solace to itself, 
Best cure for angry mind. 




















Capital Punishment in Switzerland. 


No change of fortune’s calms 
Can cast my comforts down : 

When Fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown ; 


And when in froward mood, 
She moved an angry foe, 

Small gain I found to let her come, 
Less loss to let her go. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN SWITZERLAND. 


In Switzerland, Capital Punishments are unfrequent, and 
the inhabitants are remarkable for their honesty and human- 
ity." Each State or Canton has its particular laws.¢ In 


Geneva, it was proposed to abolish the punishment of death. 
In the neighboring district of Le Valois, the penalty has 


been abrogated.¢ Nearly a century ago, there were men 
in Switzerland, of the highest distinction, who entertained 
these ideas of benevolence.§ ‘ L’horreur de voir un gibet a 
sa porte, et la crainte de la haine, et des malédictions pub- 
liques arrétent la plainte des maitres; et l’excés méme du 
chatiment a produit ’impunité d’un val, qu’une loi plus 
modérée eut infailliblement réprimé.’|| Such were the words 
of M. Servon, Advocate-General at Geneva, in a discourse 
pronounced in the presence of his fellow-citizens. 


* See Les Loix et Statuts du Pays de Vaud. Bern. 1716. 
#+ Statistical Tables of Europe, p. 67. 

t Morning Herald, Saturday, August 20, 1831. 

§ See Discours sur l’Administration de la Justice Criminelle, par M. Ser- 
von, Advocat-Général, and especially pp. 123-133. 

| Id. p. 126. 











DUTY OF THE STATE TOWARD THE TRANS- 
GRESSOR. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Murray, of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
spoke in New York at the Prison Association, in relation to 
the duty of the State toward the transgressor. His views 
are admirable. He says:— 


‘ The State should stand in relation to the transgressor, as the 
parent to his son. The object of the State ought not to be to 
place a brand upon the individual, and thrust him, as it were, 
outside the pale of society. Yet such was practically the effect of 
sending a man to the State Prison. The great object of this 
Association he conceived to be to visit prisoners in their confine- 
ment, — to find out why they were sent there, — to talk to them 
about their crime, and, at the hour of release, to take them by the 
hand and lead them to some quiet retreat — to some family who, 
knowing their history and repentance, would treat them with 
kindly consideration, and not the unfeeling scorn which the world 
mostly visited on those unfortunates. He knew of instances of 
young men who had been incarcerated in the State Prison, but 
were ultimately reformed, and were now active members of the 
Christian church. He strongly urged the duty of living for the 
good of others, and said that only while we are doing so can we 
be said to live at all. He wished he could persuade many of our 
fashionable females to forsake the haunts of fashion, and imitate 
the noble example of Mrs. Fry.’ 


Dury AND PriviLEGE oF MotHers.— When mothers wit- 
ness the peltings of the storm upon the poor sailor, they ‘ hope 
their children will never go to sea.” Whether they will or not, 
must be left for Providence to decide. But one course is safe, and 
that is, so deeply to imbue their minds with the principles of the 
Bible, that, in all their wanderings, the obligations of religion may 
never lose their hold upon them; and that the hope may be in- 
dulged, that, sooner or later, they will bring them up, to the joy 
of their mother’s heart in this life, or to everlasting rejoicing in 
that which is to come. As the children of seamen are perhaps 
more likely to go to sea than others, we entreat their mothers, the 
wives of seamen, to lay these thoughts to heart, and be very 
assiduous in the religious instruction of their children. 











SICK AND IN PRISON, 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Win -y falls the night around me ; 
Chains I cannot break have bound me; 
Spirits, unrebuked, undriven 

From before me, darken heaven ; 
Creeds bewilder, and the saying 
Unfelt prayers, make need of praying. 


In the bitter anguish lying, 

Only Thou wilt hear me crying, — 

Thou, whose hands wash white the erring 
As the wool is at the shearing : 

Not with dulcimer or psalter, 

But with tears, I seek thy altar. 


Feet that trod the mount so weary, 

Eyes that pitying looked on Mary, 

Hands that brought the Father’s blessing, 
Heads of little children pressing, 

Voice that said, ‘ Behold my mother,’ 

Lo, I seek you and no other. 


Look, O sweetest eyes of pity! 

Out of Zion, the glorious city ; 
Speak, O voice of mercy! sweetly ; 
Hide me, hands of love, completely : 
Sick, in prison, lying lonely, 

Ye can lift me up, —ye only. 


In my hot brow soothe the aching ; 
In my sad heart stay the breaking ; 
On my lips, the murmur trembling, 
Change to praises undissembling ; 
Make me wise as the evangels ; 
Clothe me with the wings of angels. 


Power that made a few loaves many, 

Power that blessed the wine at Cana, 
Power that said to Lazarus ‘ Waken,’ 
Leave, O leave me not forsaken ! 

Sick and hungry, and in prison, 

Save me, Crucified and Risen. 












BRADFORD, CRANMER, RIDLEY, AND LATIMER. 


In our present number, the reader will find a beautiful 
engraving of these four eminent men. We intended to 
have given an account of each one; but such an article 
must be extended to too great length. We therefore simply 
give a few incidents in the life of Latimer, and in future 
numbers we will write out some account of the other 
three. 

Hugh Latimer, bishop of Worcester, was the son of a 
respectable Leicester yeoman, was born about the year 
1470. He was one of the first reformers of the church of 
England. He suffered very much, having been imprisoned 
twice in the Tower; at one time, Bishop Cranmer and 
Bishop Ridley were confined with him. He had the honor 
once or twice of preaching before the king. When Popery 
was re-established, in the reign of Queen Mary, he was 
cited to appear before the council in London. As he 
passed through Smithfield, the scene of the most horrid 
cruelties in those days, he exclaimed, ‘ This place has long 
groaned for me.’ He was deprived of nearly every comfort 
in prison. He said one day to the lieutenant, ‘ Why, you 
expect, I suppose, sir, that I should be burned; but, if you 
do not allow me a little fire this frosty weather, I can tell 
you I shall first be starved,’ 

In reference to his examination, Latimer, well knowing 
the power of the court, said, ‘I shall give them very little 
trouble. I shall offer them a plain account of my faith, 
and say but little more; for I know that any thing more 
will be to no purpose. They talk of free disputation; but 
I am assured their grand argument will be as it was that of 
their forefathers, We have a law, and by our law he ought to 
die, 

It was a custom in those days, at the opening of every 


new year, to make presents to the sovereign. Latimer, 
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30 Bradford, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. 


instead of sending a purse of gold, presented a New Testa- 
ment, with a leaf doubled down on this passage, ‘ Whore- 
mongers and adulterers God will judge.’ 

Fox has preserved a conference put into writing, between 
Ridley and Cranmer while in prison. As they were rumi- 
nating upon the solemn preparations for their trial, Ridley 
said, ‘ The time is now come; we are now called on either 
to deny our faith, or to suffer death in its defence. You, 
Mr. Latimer, are a soldier of Christ, and have frequently 
withstood the fear of death; whereas I am new in the 
service, and inexperienced.’ Bishop Ridley desired his 
prayers; to which the old bisuop replied, ‘Of my prayers 
you may be well assured, nor do I doubt I shall have yours 
in return; and, indeed, prayer and patience should be our 
great resources. ... Our enemies can do no more than God 
permits, and God is faithful, who will not suffer us to be 
tempted above our strength. Be at-a point with them; 
stand to that, and let them say and do what they please. ... 
For other things, in a wicked judgment-hall, a man may 
keep silence after the example of Christ.’ 

Latimer and Ridley were both condemned and burnt at 
Oxford, Oct. 16, 1555. A sermon was preached by an 
officer, and they were ordered to make ready for the stake. 
They supported each other by their constancy ; and, as the 
flames curled round them, Latimer cried out to his com- 
panion, ‘ Be of good cheer, brother; we shall this day kindle 
such a torch in England, as I trust in God shall never be 
extinguished.’ 

The executioners in mercy tied bags of gunpowder about 
the prelates, that their sufferings might be more speedily 
ended. The explosion killed Latimer instantly, but Rid- 
ley’s sufferings were terribly prolonged. 

Latimer may justly be considered as one of the leaders 
of that glorious army of martyrs who introduced the Refor- 
mation into England. His talents and disposition emi- 
nently fitted him for this great work. 

Latimer’s sermons were printed in 1549, 8vo. He fur- 
nishes abundance of materials there for a history of the 
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manners and morals of those times. They abound with 
happy incidents." 


IGNORANCE AND CRIME. 


Tue following table, from the ‘Rescue School Reporter,’ 
shows the amount of ignorance in the 1129 individuals 
committed for various offences during the year, and the 
connection subsisting between that and the causes which 
have led to their offences : — 


Degrees of Education as related to Causes of Offence. 





| Causes or OFFENCE. 
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If we consider the educated criminals as represented by 
the amount of those who are able to ‘read and write well,’ 
the proportion is remarkably small; and the inference surely 
must be, that education prevents or restrains crime, either 
by the operation of those good and religious principles 
which it should be its great object to communicate; or, at 
the least, by giving a taste and capacity for pursuits incom- 
patible with the low and debasing propensities which open 
the door to crime for the ignorant and sensual. 








* Life, by Gilpin, and by Fox, in Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biography, to 
which we refer on account of the valuable notes: Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation : Collier’s Church History: the General Biographical Diction- 
ary, by Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A.; London, J. Nichols and Son, 1815; 
vol. xx. p. 29, e¢ seq. 











YES! THE DIE IS CAST. 


Arranged by J. BR. Ding. 


Tar martyrdom of CoLtoneL Pestat by the Russian government has been rendered 
immortal by the exquisite melody he engraved on the wall of his dungeon, with a link 
of his chain, on the night previous to execution. 


Andante. 
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1. Yes! the die is cast! The turbid dream of life is waning, 
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Thus then I fall my native land to save, Shall I liveaslave? No, the free and brave 


> at” Rion A 


shall scorn to yield, My country’s flag shall wave Around the patriot’s grave. 


2 
Hark! the fatal bell, 
Each passing hour the dungeon waking, 
Chimes a sad farewell, 
In solemn tones the silence breaking. 
Fell usurper, know thy savage tyranny 
Soon will set me free; 
Thwarted shalt thou be, 
For I shall rise above thee in eternity, 
Immortal life thou giv’st to me. 





Published by the Editor of the Prisonen’s FRenp, Boston. 
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PHRENOLOGY ILLUSTRATED. 
No. I. 


Parenotocy teaches that man not only has an animal nature, but that 
the bountiful Creator has also given him moral sentiments and reflecting 
faculties, which place him above all other creatures, and make him a 
rational and an accountable being. He is also taught, that, while his 
animal faculties act powerfully of themselves, his rational faculties require 
cultivation and exercise before they will yield true enjoyment. Many of 
the mental faculties have direct reference to this world; as Amativeness, 
Philoprogenitiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Constructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness. Others have reference to this life and to 
a higher state of existence ; such as Benevolence, Ideality, Wonder, 
Veneration, Hope, Conscientiousness, and Intellect. 

One great object in our future labors will be to apply the principles 
of Phrenology to the Prevention of crime. We have long been satisfied 
that there can never be any true system of moral discipline while this 
science is misunderstood. 

We shall seek out examples from the many facts that have fallen under 
our observation, as well as those furnished by some of our best writers. 
We were glad to find the last number of the ‘ Westminster Review ~ 
entering on this topic with a very interesting article of about forty closely 
printed pages. 

We trust the engravings on this subject will add not only to the beauty 
of our work, but to its practical utility. Here is the first case : — 


R A——, a boy some fourteen years of age, was an inmate of Long 
island Farms. He is distinguished for intellectual acumen and power, 
is the best scholar in the institution, and is esteemed a talented and good 
boy. 

The head and temperament fully indicate all that is known of him. 
The brain is large, and of the best quality ; oe connected with a bilious- 


nervous-sanguine temperament. The intellectual region is finely developed. 
Causality is particularly prominent and active, giving him great power 
of understanding and analyzing principles, and resolving the relation of 
cause and effect. He has a well-developed moral region. With a fair 
opportunity of improvement, he would become a useful and valuable man. 











LITERARY WORLD. 


Memoirs, Speeches, and Writings of Robert Rantoul, Jun. Edited by 
Lururr Hamitton. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 1854. pp. 864.— Our last 
volume opened with a very carefully prepared article on the labors of Rob- 
ert Rantoul. We continued the sketch through several numbers. We had 
not then access to the work that now lies before us. We welcome this 
volume as one of the most valuable productions that has been presented 
to the American public. The aim of the work is to give a true account of 
the personal character and services of Mr. Rantoul, and to bring into a 
single volume his Speeches and Writings. The editor has enjoyed a per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Rantoul, and he seems to have had ample 
materials for his work. The biographical sketch was prepared by a kins- 
man and friend, Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D. of Portsmouth. One chapter 
is given to the labors of Mr. Rantoul to repeal the death-penalty. It is 
known that he had long opposed this form of punishment. To this end 
he gave much of his time, and often made personal sacrifices with which 
we are familiar, and which will never be known except to a few of his 
intimate friends. The whole work is well printed, and contains an 
excellent portrait. Our friend, J. J. Locke, is the regular agent for the 
sale of the work. 


Seed-time and Harvest; or, Sow Well and Reap Well. A Book for the 
Young. By the Rev. W. K. Tween, D.D. Free Tolbooth Church, 
Edinburgh. Author of ‘ Lamp to the Path,’ ‘ Glad Tidings,’ ‘The Morn 
of Life,’ &. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1854. pp. 248.—It is not so 
easy as some imagine to meet the wants of the young. Now and then a 
writer meets that want. Mr. Tweedie is one of that fortunate clhgs, 
and the work before us proves his talent. ‘ The work,’ to use his own 
words, ‘is designed to hold a middle place between works for nurseries 
and works for those whose principles are mature, and whose character is 
formed.’ 





CONVERSATIONS WITH THE ConpEMNED. — At the earnest solicitation of 
many friends, we are preparing a work bearing the above title. It will 
contain an account of our visits to criminals, especially those under sen- 
tence of death. We have some very interesting incidents in relation to 
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prisoners. The whole work will be carefully prepared, and will every- 
where be inwoven with moral reflections. It will also contain many 
interesting facts with regard to the reformation of prisoners. Every 
indelicate allusion will be carefully avoided. The work will contain some 
account of the religious views of prisoners. These will.be plainly pre- 
sented, without designing to give any sectarian bearing to the work. 
Several copies have already been engaged. 































SrrRiTvALisM. — Within a short time there has sprung up among us a class of 
persons who denominate themselves spiritualists. We find our own name often con- 
nected with them. We believe that they are sincere in their views; but we do wish 
our friends always to remember that we have never turned aside from the real objects 
of our mission. Our brother, John M. Spear, who was once engaged with us in 
visiting prisons, believes himself called on to engage in spiritualism. Our names 
are often confounded, especially by those who have a very slight acquaintance with 
our labors. We do not know why any one should feel prejudiced on that account. 
iE With many it may be a mere excuse. We wish then to have it distinctly understood, 
ieee that we have pledged all we have to the work on which we have entered, and we 
iF know of nothing that could draw us away for a moment from the work of visiting 
| y: prisons. We have had every trial that could be named, except prosperity; and, 


ri from the scanty means given us, we think we shall not be very likely to be called on 
to meet that. 
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J. W. Candler, Boston, $1. . . . « «© » © «© « © © © + eh CpMye to Nov. 3854. 















































J. A. Bird, Boston, $2 . coe ee ec eo eo 0 « + 6 co pepe te Agee, Wooo. 
B. F. Campbell, Roxbury, Mass. 82 . . coe oe se eo wo eo oe pepetedam, I555. 
J. Houghton, Roxbury, Mass. $2 . 2H ee ee © Oe oe 
8S. M. Spaulding, Roxbury, Mass. $2. one eee © 2 © © e 6 OP re ree 
Lucretia T. Coolidge, Dedham, Mass. $2... ... =. =. =. =. . paysto Sept. 1855. 
Francis Low, Jamaica Plain, Mass.$2 . . . . « « «© « «© « « « pays to June, 1855. 
Mrs. Ann Clark, Neponset, Mass. $2. . . . « © « «© «© «© + « « paysto April, 1855. 
B. F. neat Brookline, Mass. my 8 + te eo ee oo te le er 
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*,* We intend to present a quarterly account of expenses. 















